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ATHLETICS IN EDUCATION 
Charles A. Bucher 


Associate Professor in Education, Coordinator of Undergraduate and Graduate 
Physical Education for Men and Women, School of Education, 
New York University 


Are athletics a part of education? Do they contribute to the 
attainment of educational objectives? Are they extracurricular or 
curricular in nature? These questions have been asked for many years. 
On the one hand can be heard the comments of a Robert Hutchins 
who feels athletics are a nuisance and should be dropped from the 
school program. On the other hand, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission says that athletics are an integral part of education when the 
emphasis is on fun, physical development, skill, strategy, social ex- 
periences, and good sportsmanship. 

If we look into the history of athletics and their relationship to 
education we see that a changing conception has evolved over the 
years. Athletics came into our schools through the back door. When 
they were first introduced no one thought they were an integral part 
of education. Instead, they were merely an appendage on the school 
program—an added frill. Nevins in his History of Illinois, Oxford 
University Press, 1917, gives a picture of athletics of the day. 
“... conditions were far from satisfactory to students and most repug- 
nant to the faculty. There were no codes of (eligibility) rules and no 
organizations to enforce any. The one purpose was to win. Games 
were repeatedly broken up because of some savage quarrel as to team 
personnel or playing methods, and the athletic departments (of com- 
peting institutions) were frequently on bad terms.” 

The thinking in education circles before the turn of the century 
revolved principally around the development of the 3R’S. Educators 
stressed the separation of mind and body, the knowledge of facts, and 
the theory of formal discipline. For example, geometry and similar 
subjects were placed in the program to develop the “reasoning” 
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faculty. Educational emphasis was on the development of the intellect, 
One who accumulated a vast quantity of facts was educated. Schools 
did not waste their time upon the development of the body or such 
things as sports since it was felt they had no relationship to education, 

A change has taken place over the years, however. The science of 
psychology is playing a larger and larger role in education. The word 
psychology comes from the Greek words “psyche” meaning mind or 
soul and “logos” meaning science. Therefore, it is the science of the 
mind and the soul. Modern psychology exploded the myth of formal 
discipline. This science pointed out that the mental processes in man 
function as a unity. The total organism functions in an intellectual 
act. Psychology buried the idea that the “physical” was unimportant. 
Education should be concerned with the “whole” individual—his 
physical, emotional, social as well as his mental aspects. All are closely 
interwoven—they cannot be dealt with separately. 

Progressive educators, along with the psychologists have changed 
educational thinking. They stress that education is concerned with 
preparation for living, life adjustment and consequently such things 
as ethics, human relationships, producing, consuming and civic re- 
sponsibility. It is not merely concerned with a mastery of the 3 R’s. 

Such a view of modern education gives new meaning and im- 
portance to athletics as a phase of the physical education program. 
Although athletics came in the back door, they have emerged to an 
important and integral part of the whole educational process. They 
are no longer extra-curricular in the true sense of the word. They 
provide many physical, mental-emotional, and social values for every 
individual who participates in this curricular phase of the educational 
program. 

















SCHOOL ATHLETICS AND SOCIAL GOOD 


Thomas Woody 


Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


L 


Games are evil; games are good; 
Oft are games misunderstood. 


Seemingly troubled with schizophrenia, man has wavered between 
these poles of opinion on the role of games—good to bad, and back 
to good again. And when held good, there has been an unsteadiness 
of judgment as to the nature of the good of games. They are eyed by 
some as the path to personal fame; by others as a commercial enter- 
prise. They are a foil for unrest, a means to pacify a mass of people. 
And they are defended, as an element in a balanced education, as at 
once an individual and a social good. 

Put bluntly, in the whole development of human education, there 
has probably nowhere been more misunderstanding, contradiction, 
confusion, and greater failure, than in respect to the physical, sportive 
aspect of it. This is not to absolve the mental department of culture, 
for it is culpably involved in these confusions and contradictions. 
Man’s mind has often been unfair to his body. Indeed, in that dualism 
of mind and body, and its correlates, lay the source of great injury 
to both. When will man be wise enough to study the education of the 
human being as a whole; and not just study it, but practice it? 

A glance at the fluctuating scene of man’s participation in sportive 
contests is instructive. In a state of nature, man turned throughout 
the world spontaneously to play, sometimes en masse, again in more 
individualized contests. There was little of regulation and direction. 
Superior performance stirred onlookers with satisfaction, but the 
natural environment and a relatively undifferentiated society were not 
propitious for specialization and exhibition. When subsistence by 
gathering, hunting and fishing gave way to agriculture, settled popula- 
tions, specialized functional classes, and surplus wealth in the hands 
of those most favored, participation in sportive activities became dif- 
ferentiated according to social status, and sports themselves were 
highly specialized and often professionalized. Whatever the good, or 
evil, that accrued to the favored few, whether free or servile profes- 
sionals, the physical life of the major part of the population, doomed 
to labor, was worse than that of natural man. 
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When man became fully articulate, he expressly associated 
sportive competence with superior socio-political status and _per- 
formance. Kings proved their quality by prowess in hunting, scarcely 
less than in battle. The character of a prince might be judged by his 
dancing. Where self-governing societies appeared, participation in 
manly games was the privilege and the duty of a freeman. Seeking 
greater social good, Plato gave athletic contests an important place 
in the education of both male ard female guardians. Aristole explained 
the interdependence of the good life of the citizen and the social good, 
and identified athletic ability as an element of the good, the happy 
life of the freeman. 

Professionalism in athletic contests, negating all that schools at 
their best had sought, crept in and kept pace with advancing socio- 
political decadence. Social good ceased to be a criterion; and the 
individual athlete, often physically disfigured and mentally stunted, 
suffered a loss even when he seemed to gain. Do not look for the soul 
of an athlete, said Galen, for it is suffocated in a quagmire of flesh 
and blood. 

A sweeping reversal of judgment regarding games arose partly 
as a protest againt the perversions of professionalism and its cor- 
relates; partly, too, because the good life of the citizen had been 
enfeebled by the tide of luxury and strangled by authoritarian rule. 
What pagan philosophers condemned for socio-political reasons, 
Christian ascetics denounced on moral grounds. In place of the once- 
prized harmony of mind and body, Christian moralists proclaimed 
warfare. Games had become evil; they were Satan’s snares. Running, 
jumping, wrestling, throwing, boxing, dancing, bathing, and the 
gymnasium where they flourished, were all condemned as vanities. 
Games bore this opprobrious character, on the highest ecclesiastical 
authority, for a millennium. Then a renascent humanism and a per- 
suasive, naturalistic philosophy began to reassert the claims of human 
nature against ascetic dogmas. Parallel with humanistic and natu- 
ralistic tendencies, however, a militant revival of ascetic religious 
thought and practice found expression among various sectarians. 
Puritans had King James’ “Book of Sports” burned. 

Early American culture exhibited the profound influence of this 
ascetic revival. What settlers brought with them was further inten- 
sified by the harsh conditions of a primitive environment which 
reduced men to the necessity of unaccustomed labor in order to 
survive. Under such conditions, idleness, sports, all time-consuming 
amusements were grave errors, even to those who might not regard 
them as sins. The warfare against all kinds of games, friskings, 
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dancing, and entertainments, which Puritan and Quaker waged in 
the name of godliness, was of necessity shared to a certain extent by 
Anglican Virginia as long as life remained crude and laborious. 

Human nature often rebelled against these later ascetic anathemas 
as it had against the earlier. Nineteenth century America was psy- 
chologically more ready to play, and economically able to afford it. 
But athletic exercises and contests, though growing in popularity in 
adult society, crept only slowly into schools ; for intellectual disdain, if 
no longer ascetic dogma, led faculties to be suspicious of what their 
youthful charges so clearly preferred. Bronson Alcott and William 
B. Fowle recognized the value of play and exercises for children 
(1826, 1830) and the interdependence of mental and physical activity. 
The kindergarten movement and the Turners contributed to the grow- 
ing popularity of physical exercises. By 1885, public schools were 
much interested in physical culture, but it was systematic gymnastics 
(German, Swedish, Delsarte) rather than athletic sports that held 
scholastic attention. Only since 1890 has a broader and sounder 
philosophy of physical culture sought progressively to integrate the 
whole of it (gymnastics, athletic contests, health, hygiene) with man’s 
education. Such an integrated philosophy, supported by developments 
in psychology and other sciences, and reflecting an appreciation of 
the popularity of collegiate athletic contests which had been devel- 
oping since the mid-century, has since 1900 found general, if not 
universal approval. But though grown into popularity, such a phi- 
losophy is not matched by practice. 


IL 


Clio holds a mirror up to life. The kaleidoscopic patterns reflected 
therein may contain errors to avoid, sound principles to embrace. 
But Clio offers no blueprints for action. These must be drawn in 
each living moment, so as to serve positively the requirements of man 
and his society ; and to negate, or redirect, the tendencies that threaten 
injury to both, 

We take it that long experience has established that it is better 
to work with nature than against her; that experience and science 
show human beings naturally disposed to sportive activity, happy and 
refreshed by engaging in it, and in better tone for having done so; 
and that competition enhances interest, spurs effort, and enlarges 
benefit, but like all good becomes bad when overdone; that this well- 
being of individual persons is an indispensable element in the good 
life of the community which they form. If the social community, or 
class, be small, select, access to this well-being is limited; and if the 
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community be all-inclusive, means to personal well-being must be 
available to all. 

The past century and a quarter, which saw the role of physical 
exercise and games in schools expand from a slight beginning so far 
as to establish a degree of harmony (if not a true balace) between 
schoolroom and playing field, likewise witnessed a progressive develop- 
ment of political life in the United States. Commoners were en- 
franchised ; the enslaved were freed and made citizens; and women, 
at last, gained a voice in government. This unprecedented political 
metamorphosis established the principles by which American educa- 
tors must be guided in determining policy and practice regarding 
school athletics, and by which results must be judged. In a free society, 
that is good which serves all its members. 

These principles (pertaining to sports and physical well-being, and 
to political life), which from long study seem commonplace to pro- 
fessional folk, need to be writ large in the minds of citizens. For with- 
out instruction a society may ignorantly choose the worse rather than 
the better reason. Societies generally dig their own graves, though 
neighbors come in to bury them, Our society today exhibits numerous 
tendencies which often render frustration of human capacities more 
probable than fulfillment on the part of many of its members. 

The following questions bear sharply on the potential contribution 
of schooi athletics to individual and social good. Effective answers 
to them depend upon citizens as well as professional leaders. Adult 
education is needed. 

1. How can school athletics help realize the good life, if youth are 
not in school? A young man tells me: “If I had not been drafted, I 
could never have gone to college.” In a good society, at a time when 
statesmen and scientists agree that World War III would be suicidal, 
education cannot depend upon military service. It may, of course, be 
dependent upon forms of service more useful to the individual and 
the group. On the eve of World War II, of 1,000 there were 850 who 
reached high school, 450 who finished it, 150 who entered collegiate 
institutions, and 70 who received the first college degree.* In 1948-50, 
of the 10-13 age group, there were 98.7% in school; of age 16-17, 
69.5% ; of age 18-19, 25.3%; and of age 20-24, there were 9.2%.’ 
Our 2.5 million illiterates, presumably, would not stand better in 
respect to physical culture. 


1 W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who 
Shall be Educated? 51. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1944. 

2 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1948-50, Ch. I, p. 8 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1953. 
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2. How can commercialism and professionalism be defeated? 
For everyone who regards athletic contests as a phase of a balanced 
education, there is a sinister threat in this ubiquitous double-headed 
phenomenon which springs from our social mores, and is ever ready 
to invade scholastic precincts. It is true of our athletic world, as 
Aristophanes said of his: 


Wealth can see, my boy! 
For wealth is always highly sympathetic 
With literary games and games athletic. 


To the degree that it is successful, this commercial-professional 
invasion defeats social good now as it did then. 

Since 1888, the Amateur Athletic Union has sought to preserve 
amateur sports against the encroachments of professionalism. The 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, since 1910, has sought to 
keep scholastic athletics within the limits the name connotes. The 
difficulty of the task, the fractional success, may be judged from the 
Carnegie study of American College Athletics, 1929. Though highly 
illuminating and useful in enabling educators to see the scope of their 
problem, measures to deal with the evils were sporadic and limited 
in effect. The National Collegiate Athletic Association’s “Sanity 
Code” (2nd edn., 1950) is at once evidence of the continuing threats 
to amateurism and the firm determination of professional leaders to 
keep them in check. 


That scholastic contests, despite the best efforts to the contrary, 
are often spectacles to entertain idle multitudes, rather than to serve 
educational ends, is suggested by the perennial crop of scandals, the 
multi-million dollar “gates,” and the era of gigantic stadium building. 
The “no-gates” plan, publicized two decades ago by Johns Hopkins 
University, and other widely heralded local reforms seem scarcely to 
have affected the national picture as a whole. The distinction between 
amateur and professional, some think, is often mere verbalism. After 
an intimate experience of two decades, Charles W. Whitten declared: 
“Under present practices the intercollegiate games are characterized 
by every feature of professionalism except the purchase and sale of 
the performers. The surrounding atmosphere throughout is approxi- 
mately identical with that around highly commercialized professional 
sports... .”° This is a personal opinion, but an informed one. There 
will be dissent. Mr. Whitten’s experience centered in Illinois, but his 
observations had a national basis, as he was for thirteen years Sec- 


— ———— 


3 Interscholastics, 230. Illinois High School Association, Chicago, 1950. 
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retary-Treasurer of the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 

3. How can participation in athletic contests be realized by all? 
Obviously, one must begin sports when young and grow into com- 
petence little by little. Professional folk recognize the need of “lead- 
up games” for youngsters. The statistics of those in school at age 
10-13 (98.7%) read well. But there is an appalling imbalance of 
attention to mind and body in the schools they enter. There is a 
continuing clamor (well justified) regarding classroom shortage. We 
hear no comparable public and professional concern expressed over 
the lack of physical directors and teachers, and the gross inadequacy 
of gymnasia, outdoor play space, and equipment. 

Of those who are in high school and college, how many participate 
in athletic sports? While it is impossible to get an exact answer, 
participation has been marginal. As long as many teachers and parents 
think of sports as just something for those who insist on engaging in 
them, rather than an integral part of education, this fractional 
character will continue. The intramural athletics movement, first in 
colleges, then in high school, has gone far to rectify the imbalance 
since the eve of World War I. Sports such as speedball, touch-foothall, 
volleyball, and the development of class, fraternity, student-faculty and 
other contests are phases of this promising extension of sports for all. 
But there is room for improvement. There is little reason to fear 
over-participation. Speaking of high schools, Charles E. Forsythe 
called quite correctly for “more students in more sports” as the 
proper goal. 

While physical facilities, indoor and outdoor, and qualified per- 
sonnel are adequate, or even generous, in some institutions, they are 
shockingly short in others. Best off are the colleges; small high schools 
and elementary schools suffer most. The consequences anyone can 
see in less favored areas by looking out of the window. School youth, 
left to play in streets for lack of proper facilities and control, are 
wastefully subject to injuries and fatalities, and are potential can- 
didates for juvenile courts. The multitude of practicing bandits and 
gang-warriors who threaten the passer-by, as well as themselves, 
would be infinitely better off if engaged in athletic contests, com- 
petently supervised. A good society cannot afford the luxury of such 
economies as are being practiced at the expense of its younger 
members. 
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WHAT IS AMATEUR SPORT? 


Branch Rickey 


Executive Vice President and General Manager, Pittsburgh Baseball Club 


Sport in America is important. It must not be chucked. 

What is sport? What is amateur sport? When does an amateur 
become a professional? Is money necessarily in the answer? Does 
personal gain in goods or well being as a direct result of athletic 
effort have anything to do with one’s amateur standing? Should 
contest motivation fix the eyes of an amateur on a goal instead of a 
contract? Is this general subject involved in the present program 
facing the colleges and universities? Should there be a quid pro quo 
anywhere in the playing life of intercollegiate athletics? 

Less than 150 years ago in England, a man who worked with his 
hands could not be classed as an amateur. A inan who received a 
daily wage could not play cricket with gentlemen. The athletic organi- 
zation of that time and place had the caste system in its definition of 
amateurism. Great Britain was the sport indulging and sport loving 
nation of the world for years. Its competitive sports and games from 
bow and arrow and soccer to guns and war have been an integral 
part of the British national life for centuries and the British concept 
of an amateur is, or was, at least, an American inheritance. 


The law of cause and effect as connected with the playing of 
summer baseball in North Carolina in 1910 on the one hand, and 
pole vaulting and foot running and leaping in 1912 has no more 
sequence or relationship than the law of sausality has in bringing 
about a bad conscience from unknowing wrong, and yet the great 
Jim Thorpe was an exact victim of that very illogical treatment. Is 
money in itself a vile thing or is indeed the use of money subject to 
inquiry or apology or explanation if its purpose is highly worthy? 
What constitutes membership in an amateur organization? When is 
a man a bona fide member of his college or university? 


Assuming that character is an integral part of the definition of 
education and assuming that scholarship is a prerequisite also for 
admission to the field of formal education, and assuming that a person 
comes to the college or university without being paid to do so either 
directly or indirectly, and assuming that the man stays a year without 
competing, takes the full required work and passes it all creditably, 
who stands up to say that the boy returning the second year with 
high approval of the administrative authorities is not to represent 
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the university in any or all of its activities,—extra curricular or 
otherwise? Is there to be a black mark on the escutcheon of the 
college diploma which says to the world, “this man is truly a rep- 
resentative of this educational institution simply because he enabled 
himself to attend the institution by work?” 

Two dollars a day out of which came expenses left little but that 
little enabled the youngster, “Thorpe,” to return to college at Carlisle. 

I am in a business called professional baseball where no quarter 
is asked and no quarter is given,—highly competitive, where we put 
the dollar mark on the muscle, and try to keep it clean. ANp Ir Is 
CLEAN, You are in a business where there should be no dollar marks 
on the muscles. I am in a game that we can scarcely afford to lose. In 
your business, you are playing a game which you ought not play if 
you cannot afford to lose. I am in a game to win, where eyes are on 
the gate receipts. You are in a game where your eyes are on the 
achievement of excellence in the formative age of young men. Yours 
is a game of ideals. Mine is one of ideas holding on to the skirt of 
good sportsmanship as tenaciously as we can. You are u.-ectly 
concerned and should be exclusively concerned with the educational 
process as related to the functional development of young men and 
women. We fight for honors. You are ideally controlled by honor. 

What are the correct qualifications of a candidate to represent his 
college on the debating team or the football team? When does a boy 
become a member of the school? What did he have to do to become 
a member, and can he remain a bona fide member of the school and 
at the same time lose his right to represent it? Is he now an alumnus? 
A worthy alumnus? What was his status for four years before he 
became an alumnus? A student in good standing? Specifically, why 
did he come? 

What is AN education? What is Epucation? The word has been 
defined differently over the centuries and even now there are wide 
disagreements. However you define it, when in pursuit of it, what 
can cause a man to forfeit the bona fides of his college relationship 
so that he can no longer go to a chemistry class or a football practice? 
What is the rationale upon which the right to represent the college 
depends? What, indeed, were the prerequisites for admission? What 
is required work? What is a curriculum? Who said so? 

Physical education as we know it has no place in Continental 
colleges or universities. Why not? What is the European definition 
of education? Even with the variable definitions of education, who in 
any given case determines the purposes, the procedures, or courses, 
or activities of the student? Where is authority? What is the source 
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of that authority? What is the purpose and what are the effects of 
its exercise? In other words, who tells whom what? Does football 
run the college? Should the tail ever wag the dog? If it wants to 
and doesn’t, should the cure be to cut it off? And if it does wag the 
dog, is not then the cure to cut it off? 

School authorities, by and large, I am sure, do not, at all, oppose 
physical education or intercollegiate sports. They may take a sort of 
judicial notice of what seems to be proselyting here and there. They 
may feel that there is an over-generosity of handling of athletic schol- 
arships here and there. It is possible that in more than one college, 
soft courses have been made beseechingly available to some promising 
athlete. It is possible that some colleges through their administrative 
family and particularly their athletic employees have been noticeably 
strenuous in seeking free agent talent. There is a current belief held 
by many folks that the college athlete receives greater opportunity to 
“make his way” than the non-athlete. It is a fact that in some schools 
athletes receive substantial inducements over and above what they 
reveal to their competitors. Surely college presidents and high school 
superintendents interested in some kind of worthy definition of educa- 
tion should be concerned about these facts or even these indicated 
tendencies. And, too, the athletic authorities should be pleased to have 
the presidents of the universities and Boards of Trustees interested 
in the good health of their sports. 

Sometimes people in my game, where competition is tense and 
urgent, need rules and regulations to save them from themselves. 
Likewise, colleges and universities may, at times, need a “Com- 
missioner” who can stand at a distance on “Jordan’s stormy banks 
and cast a wistful eye” on what he thinks his college athletic program 
should refuse or accept. In retrospect, some years from now, surely 
all of us in this country will be glad to know that the university 
administration and department of physical education were in fact 
completely cooperative. 

Our competitive games offer diversion and recreation to many of 
our people who go, and to millions who do not and cannot go. They 
help to keep up public morale, also public health, and these are 
important possessions,—with taxes and Russia and politics constantly 
in our “hair”. 

If, however, the educative process in your school says “no” to 
your present athletic program or a part of it, the athletic heads must 
adjust. The college authority must control its athletic courses just 
as it does all other courses. 

Now a word on proselyting. That is out. Talent scouting,—that 
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is done and always will be done. That’s difficult to control or define, 
What do you mean scouting? Every college in all departments wants 
good boys and tries to get them. In my definition of scouting, you 
should do as much of it as you can and you will, and no rules or 
regulations SHoutD TEND To Make 1T HArpD For Honest MEN 10 
Osey THEM, but no “quid pro quo” arrangement. Then it becomes 
secret and dishonest. 

Almost never talked about is the harm done to the boy by making 
his entrance into the college and his continuance in it completely 
effortless to himself. The chance to earn is one thing, no need to earn 
and relief from it is entirely another matter. This thing of making it 
so easy for Joe Doak to enter and attend college on flowery beds of 
ease is not always good. 

Things worthwhile generally just don’t happen. Luck is a fact, 
but should not be a factor. Good luck is what is left over after 
intelligence and effort have combined at their best. Negligence or 
indifference or inattention are usually reviewed from an unlucky seat. 
The law of cause and effect and causality both work the same with 
inexorable exactitudes, Luck is the residue of design. A boy gets out, 
therefore, what he puts in, not much more, certainly not less. “Thou 
shalt earn bread by the sweat of thy face’’ was a benediction and not 
a penalty. 

If things come easy, there is no premium on effort. That’s the 
great, deep fault of the “bonus” in my business. There should be joy 
in the chase,—zest in the pursuit, and if character is a part of educa- 
tion, then you should put the boy in professional athletics and keep 
him honest rather than definitely professionalize him in fact or even 
in deceit on your own team. College athletics must get the beam out 
of its own eye before it recommends surgery on the moat in your 
professional brother’s eye. 

It is possible for a boy to shift his ethical foundations both in 
the field of economics and morals by creating at his tender age a life 
of confident expectation of something for nothing. That’s a bad 
philosophy to start with. Such a course stultifies his ambition and 
will kill his aspirations as he comes to know that the “quid” is given 
to him for a “pro quo” very different from any definition of education 
he has ever thought of. 

While I know so well that the school authorities throughout the 
country realize that the athletic coaches by and large not only have 
been and are in the closest relationship with the undergraduate,— 
closer, indeed, than in any other department, they must also be 
continuously in full realization that the college coach, has, over the 
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years, made a very great contribution to the education of these boys 
entirely apart from any technical instruction. His contributions to the 
health program and definitely in the moral field have been tremendous. 
The coaches get the boy in all his impulses,—really in the nude, and 
they carry him all the way through, continuously critical and then 
finally they lead the applause when he dons his cap and gown. The 
bona fide student reflects the teaching of his college coach forever 
and usually beneficially. 

May I add one final observation or suggestion: 

It seems to me that the point most important and most to be 
sought by all colleges and universities is uniformity in admission re- 
quirements. That is the springboard of fair competition in inter- 
collegiate athletics. From what I have read in the press, the college 
presents have not sufficiently stressed uniformity of entrance re- 
quirements. 








LET'S GET THE FACTS 
Bob Wolff 


Ace Sportscaster 


Working in television and radio as a sportscaster, I have had 
occasion to refer to statistics while speaking of players. And there are 
times in describing performers that I have pointed out the qualities 
of a certain individual as a fighter, as a man of courage, or as a fellow 
who comes through under pressure. 

These words—‘“statistics,” “pressure,” “fight,” and “courage” are 
frequently used but not frequently analyzed. From a sportscaster’s 
point of view, I would like to apply them to pre-high school and high 
school competitive athletics. 

At a luncheon a few weeks ago in Washington, Chuck Dressen, 
the new manager of the Washington Senators, was speaking about 
sizing up ball players. “You can throw away all those statistics,” says 
Chuck, “I don’t care what the records say. When I size up a new 
ball player I want to see him in person. I want to find out whether 
he is the type of ball player who does his best hitting when the game 
is already won or lost. I want to see whether or not he has a 
fighting heart and whether he is eager to win. I want to find out 
what sort of competitor he is. Statistics don’t tell that story by any 
means.” 

We seem to live in an age of statistics these days and the figures 
tell only part of the story. There is an increasing tendency to start 
with a basic premise and then go statistical to prove one’s point. It is 
by no means a rare occurrence to find two people each putting 
different emphasis on the same statistics, in an attempt to prove 
opposite points. 

For example, in recent debates on the value of competitive sports 
for youngsters between the ages of ten and twelve, one side argued 
that the doctors they had consulted found that such activity could 
have serious emotional, psychological, and physical drawbacks for 
the youngsters. The other side came back with the rebuttal that the 
doctors they had consulted felt otherwise and, as a matter of fact, 
there were doctors’ sons playing on one of the midget championship 
teams. 

I do not decry statistics or their use, but like the modern 
“Dragnet” program I believe that we should try to get “all the facts, 
Ma’am,” and not generalize from scanty information. Take the red- 
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hot issue of whether Little League baseball or Midget League Bowl 
Game football is or is not a good thing. There has been a tendency 
to point a finger at the twelve-year old who is on the championship 
team and say he is being affected emotionally or socially by too much 
pressure at an early age. 

There has been little done, however, in judging the result of this 
early competition to determine its end result on the individual as an 
adult. If the overall aim of the youth programs is to develop finer 
men, it might be wise to chart the growth of youngsters who have had 
this early organized sports exposure to discover the type of adults 
they become. 

Take the twenty-five youngsters who make up a football bowl 
squad as an example. I would like to see reports on these boys, not 
only to check reactions at age twelve, but also to see what these 
youngsters are like at ages fifteen, eighteen, twenty-one, and twenty- 
four. Many times the youngster who appears to be too cocky or 
conceited at age twelve is in the process of learning valuable lessons 
in this competition, and the results are only fully discernible at age 
fifteen or older. 

It is very difficult for any adult to point the finger at a young age 
group in organized sports competition and say flatly this is good or 
bad. If other adults are like myself, I’m sure they view the youngsters’ 
participation in terms of their own long-range memories. And the 
adult’s attitude may be influenced strongly by his own success or 
failure in the sports field. 


Perhaps the most overlooked side product of competitive sports 
is the development of “pressure reaction.” I often speak on radio and 
TV about pressure players, those who “come through in the clutch,” 
and I have always looked upon sports as a training ground in nerve 
control. 


Every youngster undergoes continual pressures and tensions as 
does every adult. The youngster who appears in the school drama, or 
who takes the exam, usually has the same “‘butterflies in the stomach” 
and the same feeling of apprehension, the same physical reaction as 
does the young or old athlete before the starting whistle is blown. 


But can and should pressure reaction be developed at an early 
age? Is the youngster who exhibits self-control under the pressure 
of pre-high school competitive sports better able to cope with the 
pressure of high school competition, and after that, collegiate action? 
If it is true in sports that experienced athletes are the better athletes, 
does one get better at coming through under pressure by increased 
exposure to it, and if so, when should the first exposure take place? 
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There are some athletes who seem to rise above their natural 
physical attributes to starring performances as the occasion demands, 
Others are affected adversely and often play below standard when 
the big game arrives. One might presume that the more frequently an 
athlete is exposed to tense situations, the better he is able to deal with 
them as new ones arise. This is an assumption, however. I, as a 
sportscaster, would be interested in seeing studies made of whether 
clutch players are born or made. 

I also would be very curious to find out what the relationship is 
between one’s ability to come through under the pressure of a cham- 
pionship football game and one’s ability to exhibit the same self- 
control under other tension-packed-situations removed from sports. 
One would presume that the leader on the ballfield would also be a 
good leader on a battlefield or during any time of stress. More 
definitive studies might be made along this line, though. 

It is difficult to measure tension or pressure. In my own work, 
for example, I may feel the same tension before delivering a speech 
to 300 people as I do before a coast-to-coast broadcast. The football 
player may experience the same tension before a crowd of 5,000 as 
he does before a crowd of 50,000. My own experience would seem 
to indicate that tension is created by the individual’s reaction to a 
particular situation rather than the situation itself. 

It would seem that the amount of pressure placed on a pre-high 
school or high school athletic program would have to be carefully 
measured by the educator and coach with special emphasis placed on 
each youngster’s reaction to it. With careful guidance, the maturing 
young athlete should be better able to surmount pressure as the tempo 
of the athletic program increases. 

How often have you heard the descriptive term, “fight and 
courage,” applied by the broadcaster to individuals or teams? These 
traits can be pointed up in story-book fashion on the field of sports. 
I think it is important, though, for both coach and family to make the 
young athlete realize that the normal routine of life, aside from sports, 
demands sacrifice, determination, courage, and self-control without 
the accompaniment of headlines or roaring crowds. The only reward 
may come from within. Organized sports competition, however, 
focuses the spotlight on fine traits, and points up their value to 
participants and spectators alike. 

These are thoughts which come to my mind as a sportscaster when 
I speak of statistics, clutch players, and fight and courage in sports. 
Their significance demands further exploration. 




















ATHLETICS AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
Jordan L. Larson 


President, American Association of School Administrators 


My experience with high school athletics goes back some thirty 
years, when as a beginning superintendent in a small town in north- 
eastern Iowa I found that I was responsible for coaching both high 
school dramatics and athletics. Since this school had no gymnasium 
our athletics consisted largely of fall and spring baseball, with some 
individual work in track. 

A boxing club was organized for winter sport. This proved to 
have a genuine effect on the discipline and the morale in the school. 
Each boy soon learned that self control was necessary in boxing. He 
also recognized fairness in matching with an opponent both as to 
weight and as to experience. This soon resulted in the finest spirit 
possible among the boys and in the school in general. 

Greater achievement in their studies was stimulated more through 
working closely with these boys in athletics than in any other way. 
One boy in particular, a poor and indifferent student near the bottom 
of his class, discovered he could box better than any of the other 
boys. It was suggested that if he applied himself equally as well in 
his studies he could also excel in scholarship, He agreed to try. From 
then on he amazed his teachers with his achievement! With some 
state assistance on his tuition he entered the State University where 
he became the boxing champion in his class and graduated with 
honors in physics. 

He became a teacher and later was among the first to get into 
service during World War II when he became an officer in an 
Armored Division. His courage in the Italian Campaign won him 
two battlefield promotions and six decorations, including the Silver 
Star, the Croix de Guerre and the Brazilian War Medal. He was 
made Military Governor of Milan and later given a Commission as 
Colonel in the Regular Army. 

His baseball teammate and pitcher went on to study agriculture 
and became a leader in that field. 

In another small town in the same county in Iowa, we had a new 
school with a gymnasium in it! We had only twenty boys in this 
high school and they all came out for baseball and basketball! Because 
of being such a small school no one seemed to think we could win 
against the larger schools. Yet after the players understood that the 
size of the town didn’t determine the individual skill of each con- 
testant nor the ability of a team, they worked all the harder to develop 
self-confidence and courage. By the second year these youngsters won 
both the county baseball and basketball championships. 
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This self confidence gained through athletics carried on into the 
other school activities. From our agriculture class we sent two 
students to help make up the county dairy judging team of three, 
They won both the national and international contests, and these two 
students placed first and second individually in each contest! 

Last summer, one of the boys who had been on the high school 
Junior Varsity team and who is now the superintendent of schools in 
West Branch had just been host to Herbert Hoover for whom a new . 
school had been named. Athletics did a great deal to stimulate courage 
and belief in one’s self in that little Iowa town which has carried 
over into other successes in the years that followed. 

All of us have seen awkward farm boys and other gangling lads 
develop poise, self-confidence and team spirit that has been of inesti- 
mable value in later years. In this high school of less than a hundred 
we later sent one boy to West Point where he excelled in basketball 
and baseball and still ranked in the upper fourth of his class. He is 
now an Air Force Colonel. Another starred in basketball in the Big 
Ten and has been playing professional baseball the past fifteen years. 
Others are lawyers, teachers, newspaper editors, business executives 
and farmers. 

The ideals of fair play, sportsmanship and clean living learned so 
well in athletics still carries on in their adult life. The state Basket- 
ball Championship won by this small school some twenty years ago 
gave a boost to morale in the rural communities and gave them a 
sense of equality seldom before reached. They also earned the great 
respect of their metropolitan neighbors who in recent years have be- 
come less and less inclined to refer to the country lads as “hicks.” 

One day a freshman farm boy of about fourteen came into my 
office to get advice about what athletics he might take up. He was 
too small for football or basketball and looked none too good for 
track. For want of a better idea I suggested he might start working 
out for the mile run since few took that up. He reported to the track 
coach. That spring in the first dual meet of the season Sammy came 
in last in the mile run, last by half a lap. Yet he finished! The crowd 
first laughed, then cheered as Sammy crossed the finish line. When 
asked how he felt, he said, “Oh, I believe I still could run another 
mile!” What spirit! Yet, in his senior year he broke the school and 
conference records and was one of the best milers in the state. He 
enlisted shortly after graduating and was soon over in North Africa. 
Wounded once, he recovered and returned to battle. On his third 
return to combat his luck ran out. Sammy had run the last mile for 


his country. 
Nine of Sammy’s school mates, most of them athletes, also gave 
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their last full measure of devotion in the great conflict. Others were 
wounded, but all served well. One of them had gone to Annapolis 
where he broke the pole vault record and ranked in the upper fourth 
of his class. He had distinguished himself at Casablanca. Another who 
would have quit school but for athletics was given a direct com- 
mission on the field of battle for unusual bravery. 

From Ames, Iowa as elsewhere there were many who went into 
service. The football player and senior class president, became a 
pilot, was captured at Corregidor and later died a prisioner of war. 
His brother with similar background also failed to return. 

The list is long and it would not be difficult to go on and tell 
about other athletes whose courage and leadership helped to win our 
country’s battles and for whom “Gold Star” mothers grieve. There 
are many to whom we all pay tribute. 

In serving on officer candidates selection boards and on direct 
commission boards during the war, I interviewed hundreds of young 
men to determine their qualifications to become officers or officer 
candidates. In general, those with experience in athletic competition 
seemed to have better and greater self-confidence and stronger leader- 
ship qualities than those who had had no similar experience. 

Officiating basketball, baseball, track, football and boxing has 
provided many opportunities to observe the spirit of fair play both 
among coaches and among participants. Invariably the best coached 
and the most successful teams play clean sportsmanlike games. 

From my observation as a coach, as an athletic official and as a 
school administrator I believe that athletics in our high schools, 
properly handled help to develop good citizenship. They tend to teach 
fair play and good sportsmanship. They foster respect for the worth 
of the individual regardless of his race, creed or economic background. 
They develop team spirit and the importance of carrying out indi- 
vidual assignments as part of and essential to team success. 

The program of athletics in our secondary schools has improved 
greatly during the past quarter of a century. It should continue to 
improve—through greater participation on the part of both boys and 
girls—through higher standards in the preparation of physical educa- 
tion teachers and coaches—through reducing excessive number of 
games or tournaments and through greater determination by school 
officials that the athletic program should be based upon its educational 
values to the participating boys and girls and to the schools in gencral. 

The responsibility for its success rests with local school officials, 
strengthened by proper athletic associations with power to regulate 
and enforce the highest standards and ideals possible to attain the 
most desirable results in athletics. 








THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Charles C. Noble 


Hendricks Memorial Chapel, Syracuse University 


What happens to growing boys and girls in the organized athletic 
programs of American institutions of education? We are concerned 
here not so much with the informal activities on the playgrounds at 
recess time, but rather with the programs conducted under the super- 
vision of teachers and coaches especially assigned for these duties. 

In general, certain moral and spiritual implications can be seen 
quite clearly. First, character develops through contacts in school 
athletics. It is trite to say that character is caught, not taught. This 
cliche, nevertheless, is true and nowhere is it illustrated to better 
advantage than in the relationships between coaches and their players. 
If we can be sure of the high character of our coaches and supervisors, 
we can guarantee the fruits of high character in the lives of the 
athletes. 

Second, we see growth through teamwork on our playing fields. 
Again, it is well known that boys and girls, in the process of maturing, 
move from sheer individualism ultimately to social awareness. At first 
every participant wishes to carry the ball himself, not realizing how 
much he must depend upon others to reach the goal. As the years 
move by, these same individuals discover that one must play on a 
team if one is to win anything worthwhile at all. Genuine teamwork 
involves some of the highest moral and psychological implications that 
we find in school athletics. 

Third, participants in organized school athletics gain significance 
through loyalties. This is not to say that the students who, for some 
reason or another, remain on the sidelines do not share in school 
loyalties, but simply to point out that students who make sacrifices 
of a physical nature to help their team win a game find their loyalties 
sharpened and heightened. Everyone has a definite desire to belong 
to something bigger than himself which commands his respect. To 
share in the morale of a well coached team can provide some of this 
significance. 

In particular, we should consider school athletics at their top level 
of expression. It is a university or college level at which both the 
greatest evils and the greatest benefits emerge. We dare not blink at 
the evils. In the opinion of many we have, in some quarters, an overt 
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accentuation on the necessity of winning. This, in turn, leads to an 
almost frantic recruitment to keep pace with the teams in one’s own 
league. The emphasis on winning and the necessity of recruitment 
then throw out of focus the place of athletics in the total university 
program in comparison with the days when students went to college 
to study incidentally played football or baseball as the case might be, 
and when the time required for practice did not fill such a large place 
in the student’s program. 

There are still a number of students who come to college or the 
university to study and to gain the extra-curricular values normally 
associated with a well rounded college experience. Unfortunately 
many of these students who would be legitimate candidates for athletic 
teams, if it were not for the recruitment process, are forced to stay 
on the sideline because of the “pros” brought in especially to represent 
the school in sports. The cynicism which results from this in the mind 
of the thinking student outweighs a good deal of the morale building 
factors in intercollegiate games. 

More specifically, in regard to the moral repercussions of these 
practices, we should point out that all the emphasis on fair play about 
which we talk so much in our American schools tends to be nullified 
by the shady practices condoned by otherwise honorable administra- 
tors. Furthermore, we cannot be too happy about the tendency to 
resort to anything in order to win. We have too much of this philo- 
sophy in American life, as it is, in which we say that what they don’t 
know won’t hurt them, and if we don’t get caught, it’s all right. Add 
to this the excessive and often injurious hero worship involved in 
our college athletics, and one has an imposing list of problem areas, 
not to say evils, which cannot lightly be shrugged off. 

At the same time, one must not minimize the real values which 
come as a by-product of our school athletics. To be a good team 
member, one often must sacrifice his own immediate interest for the 
welfare of the group. This is definitely a part of the psychological 
and religious principle that if a man would find himself, he must 
lose himself for something bigger than himself. Nor can we discount 
the enriching effect of some of our great coaches, both well known and 
little recognized, on their pupils in athletics. As far as the games 
which involve some danger of injury are concerned, a friend of mine 
has pointed out that it is good for a student to learn that it does not 
hurt to get hurt. Add to this the disciplines required to achieve ex- 
cellence in our various sports, and one sees instantly how these 
practices can produce a beneficial follow-through in later life. 

We may laugh at the old grads who appear to be perennially 
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adolescent when any memory of their college days and their athletic 
participation comes up, but we must credit them with the joys of an 
abiding fellowship on which they draw for legitimate spiritual suste- 
nance as long as they live. Once they couple with this fellowship the 
lasting loyalties which many of these athletes hold for institutions of 
learning, ultimately they give their support with something more 
than cheers. 

Athletics, like everything else in education, should be a means to 
and end. This end should be the enrichment of life at its best. So long 
as school athletics are maintained and directed with the best interests 
of the student participants always in mind, we may be sure that the 
spiritual and moral values will generally be on the good side of the 
ledger. When and if we allow school athletics to be exploited for 
something other than the enrichment of students in the growth 
process, we shall find ourselves seriously in red ink. 

















ATHLETICS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


James B. Nolan 
Deputy Commissioner Police Department, City of New York 


“The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 


For centuries past, the poets and the scholars have combined to 
insist that the future of mankind rests in its new generations, and in 
this belief education and religion have concurred. It is a poetic tenet 
that “the child is father of the man”; it is a religious instruction to 
“train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 


Sociology, the science of social relationship, is relatively a new- 
comer in history, but socialization began with society itself. The 
necessity for the individual to be made fit for life in companionship 
with others began when men first drew together, for human warmth, 
for companionship and for security. With it came the recognition 
that the child is a member of society. 

Through the long processes of maturing, adults have learned to 
live in a world which runs according to the rules of adult behavior. 
When they dissent from these rules in an extreme fashion, they be- 
come a threat to society and the punitive process we all recognize 
is set in motion. The old harsh system of retributive justice has given 
way, through civilization and enlightenment, to a belief that the 
enemy of society is a more subtle problem than he was once thought 
to be, and that the prevention of crime and the rehabilitation of the 
criminal is a wiser and more healthy long-term approach. 

Today, the threat of juvenile deliquency has become something 
more than a threat ; it is also a grave challenge. The whole machinery 
of the social world is geared to combat it as it has never been before. 
We have not lost our concept that the bulwark of a secure and happy 
home is the first line of defense, but civilization and the modern world 
have brought with them new tensions and some crippling of per- 
sonalities, and the burden falls not only on the family and the church 
but also on every member of a community and on governments. The 
awareness and acceptance of this broadened responsibility were bound 
to occur the moment a free society of free men refused to believe 
that crime and poverty were “inevitable” and that retribution and 
punishment were the best that could be hoped for. 
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The wise arts of the family and the church remain the leaders in 
this continuing battle, but there are new recruits and in the forefront 
of these, representing all citizens, are the schools. 

Education of the mind and freedom of the individual are the rock 
on which democracy rests, and with them has come a growing 
awareness that the good citizen is a whole citizen, a person as strong 
in body and human relations as he is in mind and in spirit. 

From babyhood, a child is learning to be a member of society. 
The first “no” that is said to him starts this process of continual 
education, and it never stops, even when he is grown up. But the 
child does not enter his growing world with the patterns all laid 
neatly before him, and, although he has certain formal restrictions as 
well as certain formal studies, he learns much of his social behavior 
through a tremendous force which he shares with other children. He 
learns through play. 

There is a profound relationship between mental and physical 
health, and when a school or community inaugurates a program of 
recreation, it does so in full acknowledgment of this relationship. 
Regular physical check-ups, attention to sight and hearing, insistence 
on good habits of health have become matters of routine in our modern 
schools, and they help immeasurably in producing healthy children 
and in overcoming the obstacles that beset any child who is physically 
handicapped. 

But physical stamina in a complex world is not enough, any more 
than mental intelligence is enough. The child, who will tomorrow be 
a citizen of the adult world, is today a citizen of his child world. What 
he learns in this child world about sportsmanship and courage and 
good manners will decide what kind of person he will be. 

Formless play is instinctive. A child will play with a twig or a 
stone or a chair, using his imagination to turn the object he is playing 
with into a sword or a pet animal or a castle. As he grows, he begins 
to share this play with other children, often developing a whole set 
of rules of his own. Later, he accepts the rules developed by others 
as legitimate, and out of this has grown the whole area of organized 
sports and athletics. 

Play becomes a natural outlet for the competitive instinct, and 
guided play becomes a way of learning about life. On a football field, 
a baseball diamond, a basketball court, in track and in boxing, in all 
the wide and diversified range of modern sports open through rec- 
reational programs to every boy and girl, a youngster learns without 

knowing that he is learning. 


Respect for the rights of others is impressed on him through the 
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rules that he expects to obey and expects his playmates to obey. He 
must get along with his own side, but he must also guard the rights 
of the other side, as he will expect the other side to guard his. The 
spontaneity of play serves to relieve his tensions and aggressive in- 
stincts ; team spirit gives him the sense of place and importance that 
every human being needs. The rules of social behavior, the “shall” 
and “shall not,” become gradually a part of his whole personality and 
makeup and are carried over, naturally and easily, into the world that 
exists outside sports, the world that will soon absorb him. 

In athletics, a child learns the importance of individual merit, and 
he gains the abiding knowledge that fair play is a two-way street. 
The weeds of racial discrimination and intolerance do not flourish 
on a field where a ball game is in progress. Public opinion—that is, 
the immediate public opinion of his team, his opponets and his 
schoolmates—stresses the good sportsman as well as the good athlete. 
There is no better arena for democracy. 

A seriously organized, widely-shared program of athletics in a 
school offers, of course, certain obvious pitfalls. There is the danger 
of too much emphasis being placed on winning, the risk of a philo- 
sophy that automatically rates the good athlete above the good 
student. But this can be counter-balanced by a healthy academic 
atmosphere, the wise leadership and encouragement of a thoughtful 
faculty and honorable coaches, and, perhaps most of all, by a belief 
in the game for the game’s sake and not for its rewards. 

It is no coincidence that modern police practice, which has become 
more and more alert to the prevention of crime and more deeply 
concerned with the empty hands that lack decent occupation, now 
gives its warm and enthusiastic support to good recreational pro- 
grams and facilities. In New York City, the program of our Police 
Athletic League, touching the leisure time of a quarter of a million 
youngsters, is typical of the work done by crime-prevention agencies 
throughout the United States. Such programs exist as supplements 
and aids to the athletic programs of schools, where under the 
trusteeship of men and women dedicated to the education of free 
people in a free community, a child works and plays and grows. 

A sports program is a tool, and it has become a tool of recognized 
value, It is not in itself an answer to juvenile deliquency, but, like 
water or sunlight or air to a plant, it is certainly one of the elements 
that helps a child grow toward a full maturity. 














ATHLETICS—MEDIUM FOR INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL 
Edward P. F. Eagan 


Former Rhodes Scholar and Chairman National Olympic Finance Committee 


If you look over the history of Sport in the world, you will find 
that a great deal of it began with the Twentieth Century. You will 
also find that many of the games and events started in the United 
States. But you will find that the spirit of sportsmanship is universal 
in every country in the world. 

Schools throughout the world are the first arenas for the budding 
sportsman. We can all remember the strange faces of the students 
on our first day at school. Then the recess, and the playground and 
the adjustment which comes in playing a game. The old idea before 
1900 was mass calisthenics for physical development of children. The 
first World War brought out the poor physical shape of our draftees, 
and with army training camps, competitive sports soon showed the 
value of participant and spectator interest. 

Sports have made a great impact on the school system of the 
United States. Most of the countries of the world have adopted our 
plan for the school playground and on most of the playgrounds the 
American game of basketball is played, I saw this even in Russia. 

The modern concept of leisure time makes it necessary for the 
schools to supply direction, provide instruction and to give the 
opportunity to all students to reach their individual potential for 
recreation. Most often the sports of the Olympic are emphasized. 

Since the beginning of the Modern Olympic Games in 1896 to 
the present time there has been greater interest in the World of 
Sport. Now there are the Far East Games, the European Games and 
the Pan American Games. All of these are regional tournaments 
preparatory to the Olympic Games which take place once every four 
years in a different part of the world. Each time the games take place 
a greater number of nations are enrolled. 

The Olympic champion returns to his native land no matter on 
which side of the Iron Curtain he lives, and he is a Hero. A hundred 
years ago Carlyle wrote “Society is founded upon hero-worship.”— 
and it is easy to see that excitement and glamour for the hero still 
persists. 

The Cricket fields of Eton according to Wellington won the Battle 
of Waterloo. I think the playing fields of the world will produce the 
know-how, the democratic exchange, the give-and-take that will 
open the door to peaceful understanding among all mankind. 
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I for one do not think Russia will win the majority of the Olympic 
events in Australia in 1956. It is time we encourage our athletes to 
positive thinking, of their own potentials and stress the need for 
serious training. But even if the Russians did win, I would not be 
too dejected, not if our team members play the game in Australia 
and do their part to create the atmosphere of Olympic sportsmanship 
which was the dream of the founder Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

Remember once it was thought of the U.S. teams that our Amer- 
ican training was not in keeping with the spirit of the games. It was 
indicated that the intense training and the stressing of the will-to-win 
would tend to destroy the games. But each time the international 
flavour of sportsmanship increases and world wide publicity acclaims 
each winner, and what a galaxy of winners they are; regardless of 
race, color, or creed. 

When the United States can have such an Olympic Champion 
as Jesse Owens it has the finest representative of our greatest secret 
weapon. Jesse Owens won four gold medals in the 1936 Olympic 
Games. And even though Hitler did not shake hands with him, 
Jesse was the hero in the streets of Berlin as well as the marvel of 
the dark-red cinderpaths of the stadium. From the cottonfields of 
Georgia he came but he has shown the whole world that his own 
prowess can be recognized in America. There are the future Jesse 
Owens, Bob Mathias, Perry O’Brien, Mat Witfields playing on our 
school playgrounds right now. Let us see that the sport they play 
stresses the theme that athletes fight a good fight, run a good race, 
and may the best man win. Nothing finer can be excepted from 
American Sportsmanship and such sportsmanship will be our greatest 
secret weapon for world peace. 











RELATIVE VALUES IN ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS 
Eleanor Metheny 


Professor of Education and Physical Education, 
University of Southern California 


Questions concerning the nature of values inherent in athletic 
competition for boys are much easier to answer than the correspond- 
ing questions relating to girls. For the values attributed to participa- 
tion in athletics for girls are determined more largely by cultural 
mores than they are by physical considerations. 

In Russia, girls put the shot and hurl the javelin with great 
competence, apparent satisfaction, and no evidence of physical damage. 

In many European countries, girls develop the arm and shoulder 
strength needed to perform difficult gymnastic feats on the rings and 
parallel bars. In the Olympic Games, the women of the United States 
excelled in swimming and diving, but most of them responded with 
indifference to the scathing comments of some sports writers about 
the “poor showing” made by American women in gymnastics and 
track and field competition. 

Obviously there are no differences in physical structure of Euro- 
pean and American women great enough to account for these different 
patterns of physical performance. The differences stem solely from 
different concepts of roles appropriate for women in the countries 
in which these women live. This concept of role is the crux of all 
major issues relating to participation in athletics by girls and women, 
and all value determinations rest upon it. For example, the concept 
of equality of opportunity for both sexes makes it quite possible to 
defend the proposition that “No girl should be denied the right to 
play football.” But if the argument derives from certain concepts of 
the role of the female in relation to the male ego, it is possible to 
conclude that “No girl should ever play tennis well enough to win 
from a masculine opponent.” 

From a strictly biological point of view, the potential values in 
competitive athletics are essentially the same for girls as they are for 
boys. In terms of averages, it is true that girls can not run as fast, 
hit as hard, jump as high, throw as far, nor kick with as much force 
as boys of comparable age. On the average, girls are smaller than 
boys, except for the brief years of pre-adolescence when they spurt 
ahead of them in height and weight. Proportionately, girls have 
slightly shorter legs, slightly wider hips, slightly narrower shoulders, 
lower center of gravity, less muscle per pound of body weight, and 
less strength per unit of muscle than boys. It has been demonstrated 

many times that in any physical activity depending upon size, strength, 
speed, power, and endurance, the “average” boy can out-perform the 
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“average” girl, and the best of the boys will always excel the best 
of the girls. 

But averages do not tell the whole story. In any physical dimension, 
many girls will exceed the average for boys, and in every type of 
athletic performance the best of the girls will excel the boys’ average. 

The desirable physiological effects accruing from participation in 
strenuous activity do not differ between the sexes except in degree. 
And modern research has found no support for the once firmly held 
belief that girls should be restricted in their physical activity because 
the female organs of reproduction are peculiarly susceptible to injury 
from running and jumping. 

In short, the biological evidence supports the belief that quan- 
titative standards of achievement in athletic performance should be 
different for girls and boys, but it provides little if any basis for 
differentiating between the sexes in relation to the nature of those 
performances and the values accruing from them. 

When we turn from purely physiological considerations to those 
of psychological and sociological import, even the simplest question 
about what is “right” for girls in athletics becomes hydra-headed 
with so many mutually contradictory ramifications that it defies 
categorical resolution. Our cultural definitions of the roles appropriate 
for girls have never been more confused and contradictory than they 
are in our present social structure. And the resolution of any specific 
issue relating to girls and athletics is inextricably bound up in these 
unresolved larger social issues. 

Practices which may have value for the women of Russia may be 
biologically defensible and still be antithetical to the best interests of 
the girls in the United States. Patterns of participation which may 
reinforce the status of girls in one community may destroy it in 
another. Athletic competition which may provide channels for social 
and emotional development in one area of a girl’s life may impede 
her satisfaction of other important needs. There is no single answer, 
no unassailable solution, and no one time-tested pattern in which 
some of the values are not at least open to question. In general, the 
only incontrovertible statement which can be made is this: The values 
which girls derive from athletic participation are determined less by 
the nature of the activity than they are by the total situation in which 
the experience of participation occurs. The outcomes of athletic com- 
petition for girls can be evaluated only in relation to the conditions 
which determine the situation encompassing the competition and 
against a background of the most prevalent attitude about women at 
that time and in that place. 

This is the approach which has guided the thinking of the National 
Section on Girls’ and Women’s Sports in relation to competitive 
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athletics for girls. This section of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, comprised of thousands 
of women who work with girls and athletics in school and recreational 
situations, is dedicated to the belief that “the sole purpose of athletics 
for girls is the good of those who play.” Since 1916 these women 
have directed their efforts toward establishing working definitions of 
the word “good”’ in relation to the needs and interests of girls and 
women who are—and want to continue to be—essentially feminine 
human beings. 

Through the Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee, they have 
developed official rules and standards of competition for girls and 
women in a wide variety of sports. Most of the rule adaptations have 
been in the direction of eliminating rough body contact, decreasing 
the lengths of fields and courts to reduce running distances, shortening 
playing periods, and eliminating health hazards and sources of 
potential injury without robbing any game of its excitement or the 
challenge of competition. 

Recognizing, however, that many variables other than rules 
influence the values of competition, the NSGWS has formulated 
specific sets of standards related to the situations surrounding each 
sport, interpreting them in terms of their applicability to different 
age groups and varying local conditions. 

These rules and standards, which are revised biennially on the 
basis of planned experimentation, new advances in scientific know- 
ledge, and changing cultural patterns, are published as Official Sports 
Guides through the auspices of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

This Official Sports Library for Women is a unique contribution 
to the literature of educational sociology, for it represents the carefully 
considered consensus of thousands of experienced women about what 
is “right” for girls in one important area of their lives, defining one 
set of appropriate roles for girls in relation to changing cultural 
concepts. 

The essence of these criteria for evaluation as they relate to the 
whole area of athletic competition is published annually in a two-page 
leaflet called “Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women.” 
This leaflet, which is available upon request from the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, is a 
valuable social document which should be familiar to all persons 
concerned with the welfare of girls, for it provides the best insights 
now available into the confusing and often contradictory issues 
concerning values of athletic competition for girls in our present 
social order. 




















THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL ATHLETICS TO THE 
GROWING BOY 


Ray O. Duncan 


President-Elect, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


School athletics are based upon the inherent need of children and 
youth for play. Sociologists have always recognized the value of play 
in the development of a strong social order. Davie expresses very well 
the sociologist’s viewpoint in regard to the importance of play: 


“Play is a biological and social necessity for children. It is 
the most fundamental thing about a child . . . Play for the child 
is one of the most serious facts of life; it is a form of work for 
the young and the basis for all natural education.’ 


The need of children for play has long been recognized by school 
authorities although methods for meeting the need have changed 
considerably. The play need of children gives birth to the sports and 
athletic urge which becomes so strong about the eleventh or twelfth 
year. This sports interest has resulted in school recognition and 
acceptance of responsibility as evidenced by the athletic programs of 
various types in practically all junior and senior high schools. 

Let us look at the problem of athletics in relation to the growing 
boy. In the first place, athletics should be defined. The definition of the 
Educational Policies Commission seems to be quite adequate: 


“School athletics . . . include all school-sponsored physical 
activities in the form of competitive games or sports in which 
students participate.”? 


The EPC definition continues with the statement that athletics 
are considered a part of physical education,’ and recognition is made 
of the fact that athletics may be part of the required classes or on a 
voluntary basis. 

Athletics have tremendous social significance in the life of a 
normal boy. Moody makes a very strong statement in this regard: 


“The highest degree of peer esteem among boys is reserved 
for those who excel in sports. The rare individual who achieves 





1 Davie, Maurice R., Problem of City Life, New York: John Wiley Sons, 
Inc., 1932, pp. 678-679. 

2 Education Policies Commission, School Athletics, NEA, 1954, p. IX. 

8 Education Policies Commision, School Athletics, NEA, 1954, p. IX. 
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adolescent popularity alongside ineptitude in sports—and such 
a one occasionally appears—ought to be called a ‘social genius’,”4 


The entire concept of play and athletics being of tremendous im- 
portance to the growth and development of a normal boy implies 
certain school responsibility. It is not enough for a school to provide 
suitable playground and gymnasium facilities with the opportunity 
for students to participate during their leisure time. The acceptance 
by the school of the principle that children and youth need to play 
points up a chain of responsibility. The athletic and sports urge grows 
out of the play need. The old theory that children know how to play 
without instruction and direction because of their inherent interest is 
an absolutely false dictum. The play situation is a natural one in 
which the child is released from compulsion and restraint. In such a 
situation, the emotions may range from vicious examples of mis- 
behavior to the highest manifestations of sportsmanship. The greatest 
learning opportunity in the life of a child is likely to present itself 
during play ; consequently, the highest type of leadership and guidance 
should be provided. 

School athletics should be made available to all boys in the 
following manner: 

1. Regular physical education classes. Instruction in basic athletic 
skills in the sports common to our culture should be provided for all 
boys. This instruction should include some competition between class 
groups. Physical education should be scheduled in all grades 1-12 
with athletic sports entering the program about the 5th to 6th grade. 

2. Intramural sports. Many students merely have their interest 
aroused in the basic physical education program and desire more 
competition and opportunity for more participation in athletics. The 
school should meet this need through intramural sports. The intra- 
mural sports program may be considered the laboratory where 
pupils who desire participation and competition beyond the regular 
physical education program may secure it. This program is usually 
seasonal and involves the sports which have interest and appeal to 
the boys. The program should be as broad as student interest indicates 
and school facilities will permit. The intramural sports program may 
begin on a small scale in the 5th or 6th grade and extend through 
the 12th grade. The activities in the program should be suited to the 
maturity level of the boys and be conducted in a manner compatible 
with sound educational principles. 


4 Moody, Caesar B., “Physical Education and Neurotic Behavior Dis- 
orders,” Understanding the Child, January 1952, p. 21. 
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3. Interscholastic Athletics, This program is highly selective and 
provides an opportunity for the students with superior physical skill 
to participate in competitive sports beyond the limits of the basic 
physical education and the intramural programs. The interscholastic 
program has great appeal, not only to the participants, but also to the 
total student body and entire community. There is considered diver- 
sity of opinion about the range of the interscholastic program. No one 
objects to its application to high school boys, but there is disagree- 
ment in regard to grades below the senior high school. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’s recommendation is that there should be 
“no inter-scholastic program below senior high school.”® However, 
the Commission does make a very strong statement in regard to the 
importance of athletics in the school program: 


“We believe that the experience of playing athletic games 
should be a part of the education of all children and youth.”® 


The Commission recognizes that athletics make a contribution to 
“health and happiness, physical skill and emotional competences, and 
moral values.’’? Other outcomes are listed as character and learning 
to “take it‘“—to experience “defeat without whimpering and victory 
without gloating, and disciplining one’s self to comply with the rules 
of the game and good sportsmanship.”* Working with others for 
group goals, democratic processes and fair play are also stated as 
contributions made by athletics to the growing boy. The EPC report 
is an excellent publication and although all persons may not agree 
with the entire report, it is certainly worthy of being a basic guide 
for school athletic programs. 

Anyone who has seen the expression on the faces of players as 
they listen to the coach’s instructions before the game must realize 
what a powerful influence is moulding the minds and bodies of boys 
through athletics. Schools should provide a sound athletic program 
for all boys. Whether the program be a part of basic physical educa- 
tion, intramurals, interscholastic, or all three, should depend upon 
many factors, including the age, maturity, interest and readiness of 
the boys. Student welfare must always be the deciding factor in 
determining the type of athletic program for each individual par- 
ticipant. It must be kept constantly in mind that a school athletic 
program is for the students. It should be fun and contribute to the 





5 Educational Policies Commission, School Athletics, p. 55. 
® Ibid, p. 3. 
7 Ibid, p. 3. 
8 Ibid, p. 4. 
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general educational goals. Likewise, it is highly essential that school 
athletics be kept at the maturity level of the boys who play. Jersild’s 
caution should be brought to the attention of all coaches and physical 
educators who work with children: 


“The child development approach assumes a child’s right to 
be a child. Nature has decreed that a human creature should be 
a child a long time before he becomes a man. . . one of the 
greatest temptations which confront an adult in dealing with a 
child is to try to tamper with the process of the child’s own 
development.” 


Boys desire athletic competition, and a sound sports program will 
make a real contribution to their growth and development. However, 
it is well to remember two basic educational facts that should un- 
derlie the development of an athletic program for boys: 

1. The purpose of the school is education—not entertainment. 
This does not exclude all activities which have spectator appeal but 
does point up the primary objective of the school and indicate the 
need for proper educational balance. 

2. The educational program at the various levels varies—ele- 
mentary, junior high school, senior high school, college. The athletic 
program, likewise, should be different and designed to meet the 
physical, social, and emotional needs of the students. This means that 
the athletic program, at any level, should not be patterned on that 
provided for older boys. 

School athletics is a fast growing giant with a tremendous potential 
for making a vital contribution to the physical, social, and emotional 
growth of every boy who participates. However, an athletic program 
is not beneficial per se. Its potential for good is matched by the 
possibility of bad outcomes. School authorities have the responsibility 
for developing a program of athletics which will make a valuable 
contribution to all boys—the parents and patrons of our schools 
should see to it that the responsibility is met in full. 


® Jersild, Arthur T., Child Development and The Curriculum, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York: 1946, pp. 2-3. 
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WHAT ATHLETICS MEAN TO ME 


Eddie Yost 


Washington Senators Baseball Club 


What do we live for if not to make life happier and less difficult 
for each other? If men are to remain civilized, or to become so, the 
art of associating together must grow and improve. These principles 
are very true and can be applied directly to the field of athletics in 
physical education. Where can individuals learn to cooperate, help, 
assist, and at the same time compete, any better than when playing 
ona team. The foundation of life is laid when we are young. Through 
athletics we learn to be loyal, truthful, confident, develop an esprit 
de corps and in general prepare for a society that demands a coopera- 
tive and competitive attitude. 

The influence that the educational program, the teacher, and 
school atmosphere have on the student is tremendous. For this reason 
I would like to cite some simple examples and experiences in my own 
school and professional life, with specific reference to athletics. 


I will never forget my high school baseball coach because of his 
fine character, drive, and ability to teach not only sports but sports- 
manship as well. He posted signs such as the following in the locker 
room. “Reputation is what men and women think of us, character is 
what God and the angels know of us,” “My son, observe the postage 
stamp! Its usefulness depends upon its ability to stick to one thing 
until it gets there,” “A chain is as strong as its weakest link,” “A 
quitter never wins, a winner never quits,” “When the one great scorer 
comes to write against your name, he writes not if you won or lost 
but how you played the game.’”’ Very often, during a meeting, our 
coach would read and discuss one or two of the sayings. He not only 
wanted us to believe these maxims but to practice them as well. Be- 
cause of his efforts and energy we had a successful won and lost 
record, and more important we developed character. 


The coach was of great assistance to the whole school because of 
his understanding nature and also because of the respect the boys had 
for him. I can remember how he gave guidance and confidence to a 
boy who was a discipline problem for the entire school. The boy was 
intensely interested in baseball and the coach was aware of this fact. 
This player was late for practice the first and second days of the 
season. On the third day he came out on the field after everyone was 
in uniform, The coach called the group together and reprimanded the 
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boy in front of the entire squad. He explained that he expected his 
boys to be reliable, dependable, and cooperative and if this boy in 
particular couldn’t assume responsibility he wouldn’t derive any 
benefit for himself or for the group. After practice was over the coach 
had a private meeting with the boy. From that day on the boy seemed 
to get progressively better because of the coach’s guidance, praise, 
and assistance. He became a credit to his team, school, and com- 
munity. It was not so much what our coach said but what he did and 
how he acted that made his character and personality radiate. He set 
an example that his boys tried to emulate. 

I always like to feel that being an athlete was directly responsible 
for my receiving a college education. Going to a university would have 
been difficult had it not been for an athletic scholarship which | 
received from New York University. I was grateful for receiving the 
baseball scholarship and decided to do my very best, scholastically as 
well as athletically. 


Going to college was an entirely diffierent experience for me. I 
was entering a new phase of my educational and social life. I met and 
associated with many people. We played and worked together, en- 
joyed each other’s company and learned how to make personal and 
group adjustments. 


My college education was interrupted because of induction into 
the armed services. Once again because of my background in physical 
education and athletics, I was given an opportunity to do something 
that I liked and at the same time was qualified to do. After boot 
training I remained at the camp as a physical instructor to work with 
new trainees. It was interesting to compare the difficulty non-athletic 
men had with the stress and strain of boot training compared to 
those who had participated in sports. The men who were athletically 
inclined went through their training with comparative ease while the 
non-participant had a very difficult time making the adjustment. 

With military training a part of many young men’s life today they 
should be prepared to stand the test. This can be partially accom- 
plished by giving them proper physical education in school. A good 
physical education program will provide an opportunity for physical 
development and at the same time will furnish a laboratory in which 
good will, discipline, and freedom will become a part of the students. 

Sports have been a major part of my life for many years. Base- 
ball, in particular has had great appeal for me. I played this sport 
during every spare moment as a youngster. I developed enough skill 
to play with my church teams, my high school team, then my college 
team. It was while I was in college that I was approached by a major 
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league scout and afforded an opportunity to play the game pro- 
fessionally. I accepted and signed a contract to play that summer and 
have just completed my tenth year as a major league player. 

My interest in sports has benefited me financially because of my 
playing professional baseball. However, there have been many other 
benefits in addition to the money. Through sports I have learned to 
cooperate with members of the group, to give assistance wherever 
possible, to win humbly and to lose gracefully, to live happily, to 
respect the ability and skill of my adversaries, and to give credit 
where credit is due. Furthermore, I have had a wealth of experience 
in playing with and gaining respect for players from both sides of 
the tracks, of all creeds, nationalities and races. The old adage, “It 
Pays to Play,” cannot be repeated too often. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Problems and the Changing Society. By Martin H. Neumeyer. 
New York: Van Nostrand Company, 1953. 463 p. 


The besetting sin of social problems textbooks was once the rigid 
separation of each problem from the others. Valuable data were 
usually provided for a succession of social problems, but the emerging 
textbook was more a source-book than a useful guide to a course 
of study. 

Neumeyer’s new volume avoids this weakness. Instead of merely 
implying that data are presented for analysis, his book provides 
through the organization of material for such analysis. Section and 
chapter headings do not adequately indicate the extent to which 
problems-data in this volume serve the students’ development of basic 
concepts of sociology. From evidence of personal and social disor- 
ganization in one problem area to identification of the social values 
endangered by the disorganization, and on to problems of social 
control illustrated in coping with that problem area, the data are 
“used” for educational outcomes somewhat more ambitious than mere 
descriptive knowledge. 

The book is addressed to the junior-college-level course in 
sociology; with supplementary source material, however, it could 
serve effectively in more advanced courses. 

J. C. Payne 


New York University 
January 30, 1955 
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Social Stratification in the United States. By John F. Cuber and 
William F. Kenkel. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954, 


pp. x + 359. 


It was inevitable that an undergraduate textbook in social class 
would appear on the market at about this time. And one can expect 
others to follow soon. For a score of years now, American sociologists 
and anthropologists have been probing the subject, sparked, without 
doubt, by Warner’s “Yankee City” investigations. The post-war II 
plunge into interdisciplinary efforts was served well by this particular 
field. Psychiatry, psychology, medicine, industry, education, child- 
rearing and marital mate selection are some of the more important 
areas where class analysis has been richly researched. 

Precisely because of this plethora of stratification research—and 
it is only beginning to roll—does it become a truly difficult task to 
systematize things into a textbook of principles. (No wonder the 
formidable Bendix and Lipset reader—Class, Status and Power— 
made its appearance even before this first text!) Cuber and Kenkel’s 
work is not basically a principles text in stratification, and in the 
opinion of this reviewer, that is to its credit. If the basic purpose of 
the text was to lay bare the dominant thread of class theory and 
methodology along with actual findings of some major substantive 
studies, then the book is actually a superior product. The authors 
have attempted to bring together in an orderly, non-encyclopedic 
yet concise sort of a way, both the conceptualization that has been 
developing through the years, as well as intimate glimpses into some 
major empirical investigations. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I consists of three 
brief chapters by the senior author devoted to theory and method- 
ology. And no finer 40-odd pages of orientation to general social class 
theory has this reviewer had the pleasure to see elsewhere to date. 
A basic definition of terms includes a meaningful statement on 
“statistical class.” Although the author is a protagonist of the con- 
tinuum theory of stratification, his case is presented not at the expense 
of, but rather alongside that position that argues the case for cate- 
gorical or discrete classes. Max Weber’s multidimensional framework 
(economic classes; prestige order; legal power structure), is the 
underpinning for Cuber’s own thinking on the subject. A helpful 
chapter on methodology (written in a manner that both teacher and 
student appreciate), concludes Part I. 

Part II, by Kenkel, affords the reader with synoptic analyses of 
eight recent publications in the field. Included are four community 
studies (West’s Plainville, Hollingshead’s Elintown, Lenski’s New 
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England Mill Town (his Yale dissertation on Danielson, Connecti- 
cut), and co-author Kenkel’s study of Columbus, Ohio (also a 
doctoral product.) The remaining four studies treated in Part II are 
Warner’s Social Class in America, Centers’ Psychology of Social 
Classes, Jones’ Life, Liberty and Property, and Warner et al., Who 
Shall Be Educated? A rather comprehensive chapter is devoted to 
each of these volumes, and each is treated as an entity with no 
attempt at tieing them together within any systematic framework. 
This comment is offered merely to describe the book’s format, and 
not at all as a shortcoming. Part III, by Cuber, consists of four 
chapters that are devoted to a “summing up,” so to speak, of Parts 
I and II. It offers some new and provocative penetrations into the 
American stratification system. These last chapters are particularly 
unique because they are simultaneously theoretical and de facto in 
their insights. 

The Cuber label, readability, holds throughout the book. In addi- 
tion, students will be treated to some excellent examples of how the 
scientific method is currently operating in the field of sociology. 
Probably no better illustration of this could be served, than by a 
classroom exercise of the book’s analysis of Warner’s Social Class in 
America. The activity should prove stimulating and fruitful for 
student and professor alike. 

All in all, this reviewer would rate Social Stratification in the 
United States as a very good introduction to this very complicated 
field of sociological exploration. It is especially good to be able to 
say such things about a text, considering that it is the first and, to 
date, the only text in this fertile and intriguing field of societal analysis. 

THEODORE I. LENN 
Teachers College of Connecticut. 





Education in England. W. P. Alexander, St. Martin’s Press, New 
York. 


This is an excellent description of a national system of education 
and how it works. It is all the more useful because of the uniqueness 
of the English pattern of educational organization. It clearly describes 
the relationship of the Ministry of Education and the local authority, 
and between these authorities and other governing bodies. 

It is important to note at once that the first, and perhaps the most 
important, principle on which the English system is structured is 
the distribution of power. Alexander points out that, “The best safe- 
guard for democracy is to insure that a madman coming to power 
cannot ruin the people. It will be readily conceded that when Hitler 
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came to power in Germany, the fact that he could determine what) 
was taught in the schools of Germany was perhaps the most impor." 

tant factor in creating and consolidating the Nazis’ Regime.” I have | 
observed this planned program to create the national, political human | 
being. The same formula is applied in the Soviet countries. The easy’ 
application of this formula confirms Alexander’s concern that this’ 
principle of distribution of power is basic in a democratic system. | 

In England, of course, the Ministry of Education is fully respon: | 
sible to the government. Thus, the power of the Minister is limited. 
The Education Act of 1944 which created the Ministry, local authori- 
ties, and governing bodies determines in broad terms their respective 
functions. It is possible, therefore, to see that the respective functions/ 
and power is distributed properly. 

Behind this principle of distribution of power as a means of 
protecting freedom, there is a parliamentary system in the country | 
and the existence of a free press. Thus, the full power is vested in 
the people who in free elections can determine changes in government, | 
and a free press in which criticism of the government can be expressed | 
without fear. 

The book describes in considerable detail the administration rela 
tionships and arrangements under which the system operates. There | 
is considerable discussion in Chapter III of further education. This | 
includes cooperation between industry and commerce, agricultural | 
education, adult education, youth service, recreative and social facili- | 
ties, youth organizations. The unique place of university education in | 
the English system indicates that each university is responsible for ’ 
determining the conditions on which it admits students, the fees” 
charged both for tuition and maintenance, and requirements students _ 
must fulfiill for any award at the university level. The exceptions to | 
this are Oxford and Cambridge where the constituent colleges of the | 
universities determine these matters: The method of recruiting and_ : 
training teachers is treated in Chapter V, and of particular interest, ” 
is the treatment of such personnel problems as tenure, the role of 
the national association of teachers, and the national association of 
local education authorities, the matter of salaries, and how these are” 
negotiated. 

This book will prove to be useful to educators from the United 
States who are not familiar with the English system of education,” 
Professor Alexander, I think, has attained his goal in presenting” 
clearly the main facts. The book explains how, in practice, a machine” 
which appears complex and difficult works readily and smoothly and” 
with flexibility. 

ALONZO G. GRACE 











